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EDITORIAL 



Stepping forward with one foot while backing up with the other 
seems to have been the feat performed by the National Conference 
"Comprehen- on Uniform Entrance Requirements at its meeting 
sive" and in New York on February 22. As the minutes 
"Restricted" reproduced on another page of this issue of the 
Journal show, the modest recommendation adopted four years 
ago, to the effect that colleges so desiring might set examinations 
not requiring a prescribed list of books, has become the " Compre- 
hensive Plan" and occupies the place of honor. The alternative 
requirement, however, has been made more "restricted" than 
ever, and better adapted to cramming, by being divided into 
"preliminary" and "final." The extent to which reaction has 
gone in limiting the options of candidates choosing the second 
alternative will not be known until the committee appointed to 
revise the lists of books for "reading" and "study" finishes its 
work. 

The total outcome may be described as a draw. The coaching 
schools have apparently gained their desire for a return to a require- 
ment so limited that boys may be drilled upon every detail of it. 
Like the good batter, the "examinee" will be able to anticipate 
the questions of the examiner and make a home run, or at least a 
scratch hit. The majority of the schools, on the other hand, 
whose function of preparing for college is a distinctly minor one, will 
no longer be unduly influenced by the reports of the Conference, 
for the reason that their graduates need not now "get up" detailed 
information on a few overworked classics studied for examination 
only. 

It is unfortunate that the Conference should in the end have 
refused to declare in favor of allotting separate credits to literature 
and composition. The reasons for this were doubtless various. 
Those favoring a short fist of prescribed books probably foresaw 
the possibility that a strict composition requirement, apart from 
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the memory of facts about authors, allusions, etc., might prove 
an insurmountable barrier to some of the indifferent charges com- 
mitted to their care. Others perhaps had had no experience 
with the new plan of organizing the English course so as to dis- 
tinguish the merely practical from the highly aesthetic, and hence 
feared serious injury to the English course and to methods of 
teaching English. Others still may have detected a false note 
in the proposal to separate, an attempt to hamper the freedom of 
the schools in a new way. With this third view all lovers of free- 
dom must sympathize. Nevertheless, the separation of the 
teaching of English as a training for work from the teaching of it as 
a preparation for the enjoyment of leisure is rapidly growing in 
favor and will mark the present decade, as the union of rhetoric 
and literary study did that which closed the last century. 

Meanwhile, what of the restricted "preliminary" on reading and 
study? Must we have a prophet to foretell that the colleges 
which now favor it will take a different view when its results are 
apparent? The boy who must be driven to cram himself full of 
facts in order to get into college is not likely to exert himself 
afterward — unless, indeed, some similar pressure is brought to 
bear. Surely no college wishes to carry dead timber or be repre- 
sented by it. In any case, education is a public, not a private, 
function, and the ideals which urge to advancement in the case of 
one set of educational institutions will make themselves felt in others 
also. In the long run it will appear that all Americans want 
their children to be taught, not through the memory alone, but 
also through reflection. 

Special attention is called to the announcement in the News 
and Notes of the special meeting of the National 
The New York Council to be held in New Yor k City, July 5 and 6, 
Meeting J J J J ' 

during the annual convention of the National Edu- 
cation Association. 



